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THE FINE ARTS AND THE CLASSICS 


There is, I take it, an inherent appropriateness in 
allowing some representative of the Classics to speak 
upon this occasion’. The interests of no subject now 
taught in our Universities are more closely allied to the 
study of the Fine Arts than are those of the Classics. 
The best traditions, the most powerful ideals of classi- 
cal studies point to the same goal, the ennobling of 
life through devotion to the beautiful and to the true. 
Such a statement may sound strange to those who 
think of the classical languages as dreary wastes of 
gerunds and second aorists, but it is none the less 
correct. The ancient Classics first got their hold 
upon the imagination of men because of their beauty, 
a matchless harmony of form and content, and it is 
for this primarily that their reign has continued and 
will endure. It was the nobility, directness and fire 
of his thought and of his verse which won for Homer 
in the first instance that preeminence over many rivals 
which he enjoyed among his countrymen—no mere 
accident of age, or of subject-matter, or of tradition; 
these same qualities will ever make his a name to 
conjure with, if life be not destined to become a more 
somber and commonplace thing. 

I am, of course, aware that in the ancient Classics 
men have looked for, and thought they found, other 
things. Expiring antiquity clung to the literature 
of the fathers, which, like the golden chain that held 
earth pendant from Olympus, was for them the only 
tie that bound their decadence to an age of culture. 
The Middle Ages sought all science therein, and were 
in the main content could they but understand and 
elucidate Vergil or il maestro di color che sanno. The 
Renaissance and pseudo-classicism saw models for 
themselves to copy. The nineteenth century found not 
so much form as inspiration. Yet throughout, in 
every changing current of practical, or philosophical, 
or romantic thought, the ancient Classics have held 
their own by virtue of their typical and universally 
human content, and by their sheer beauty of form. 
If the day should ever come that Greek be taught 
solely for exegetical purposes because of the accident 
that the New Testament was written in that language, 
or Latin merely for contributions to the understanding 
of English syntax and etymology, instruction in these 
tongues may indeed continue, but the spirit of the 
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Classics will have irrecoverably fled. And I may add 
that not the least among several reasons for the ap- 
parent decline in classical studies is precisely this, 
that we are at present passing through an age of 
industrial and commercial expansion, which, in com- 
parison with many that have preceded it, is singularly 
insensible to beauty of any kind. It is the object, I 
take it, of this Association in part to overcome the 
prevalent aesthetic apathy by establishing serious and 
thoroughgoing instruction in the fine arts in our 
Schools and Colleges; hence every earnest Classicist 
must bid it God speed. 

Now classical studies have long since passed the stage 
where a mere understanding of the languages and a 
proper appreciation of the literature were considered 
sufficient. We seek rather the life in its widest sense, 
the culture, the achievements and the ideals of the 
Greeks and the Romans, wherever expressed, in belles 
lettres, in science and philosophy, in political and social 
institutions, in the useful and the fine arts. It is 
perhaps the most abiding scientific achievement of 
classical studies that, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, they contributed as much as any other single 
cause to that great intellectual movement which sub- 
stituted for the abstracting and universalizing proces- 
ses of thought the genetic and the historical. Wolf's 
Prolegomena to Homer, Niebuhr’s work upon Roman 
origins, the achievements of a whole galaxy of philolo- 
gists who saw a hitherto unimagined field of investiga- 
tion into the anatomy and physiology of language 
opened up to them by the introduction of Sanskrit 
for comparison with Greek and Latin, all helped to 
produce a profound intellectual revolution. Men 
ceased to regard any given phenomenon as typical, 
normal, universally true, but began to look upon the 
world and all it contains, institutions, creeds and 
politics, as but cross-sections of an ever-changing 
progression. The mdvra pet of Heraclitus is for us 
the most concise philosophic creed of universal appli- 
cation. So it was out of the vivid realization that no 
human achievement whatsoever could be understood 
except when considered genetically, as a living organism 
in relation to its causes, its effects, the whole complex 
of social conditions from which it springs and upon 
which it reacts, that the modern science of classical 
philology has arisen. Its great protagonist, August 
Boeckh, amazed and scandalized the older generation 
of scholars by descending to the discussion of such 
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vulgar themes as the revenues of the Athenian State, 
the average daily wage of laborers, and the cost of 
laundering a gentleman's himation. Boeckh persisted 
and his cause has triumphed. The typical classical 
philologist of to-day is instructed in the political 
institutions and history of antiquity, its art, reli ion 
and philesophy to a degree that the students of no 
other similar field of literature approach. It is ob- 
viously idle for a man to pretend to understand the 
Hellenic attitude toward life, and know nothing of 
Greek vases, or architecture, or sculpture, or the finer 
arts and crafts. One whole side of that life, perhaps 
its most characteristic, is a sealed book for him. It 
is as important to appreciate Phidias and the Parthenon 
as it is to know of the battle of Marathon or to recog- 
nize a dual, and, I may add, it is quite as enjoyable. 
The classicists have been quick to realize the help 
to be secured for the understanding of their problems 
from the scientific study of art and archaeology, and 
they have encouraged in every way the excavation of 
ancient sites, the collection from them of all, even the 
most trifling, objects into museums, and the proper 
publication in worthy form of the more important 
discoveries. Though the expenses have been great, 
they have repaid themselves many fold. Every 
phase of the study of classical philology has profited 
from the archaeological discoveries of the past century, 
while some whole fields of study are almost entirely 
dependent upon them. Many modern phases of the 
study of linguistics, history, mythology, religion, and 
social and economic conditions would be quite in- 
conceivable without their aid. 

Allow me to illustrate this point from a field in which 
I am greatly interested. The Italian government, 
under the able direction of Signor Orsi, has recently 
started to excavate the ancient city of Locri in Brut- 
tium. In this case, without even the help of inscrip- 
tional evidence the student of the history of art can 
give us positive and important information of the 
widest scope and bearing. For example, the two styles 
of pottery and metallic implements in certain rock-hewn 
tombs in the hills back of the town prove that the 
primitive inhabitants of the region represent the same 
kind and stage of culture as that of the Sicels of Sicily, 
and thus a suspected passage in Thucydides is cleared 
up, a previously dismissed legend of the colonization 
period is shown to have some basis in fact, and a ray 
of light is cast upon the confused ethnography of the 
Italic peninsula in primitive times. More than that, 
the presence of vase fragments that hear geometric, 
zoomorphic and insular designs, shows that, long before 
the first Greek settlement upon the spot, it was a 
trading station for Greek merchants and natives of the 
interior. What had the natives to offer? Well, 
diagonally across the mountains of Bruttium, which 
are at this point easily traversed, were the copper 
mines of Temesa. Land transport of a few miles 
saved a dangerous ship voyage of nearly one hundred 
and fifty. Now, in the Odyssey a ship captain is 


introduced on his way to Temesa for a cargo of copper. 
Might not this have attracted the first traders to just 
that spot? But, because the first permanent Greek 
colonies in the West were not established until towards 
the end of the eighth century, Homeric scholars have 
used this passage, and another one about a Sicel 
slave, to argue that the final composition of the Odyssey 
is later than the first Olympiad. These very potsherds 
therefore help to relegate this argument at least to the 
Homeric scrapheap. 

Again, the excavation of the first Greek cemetery 
near the city walls proves, through the absence of 
proto-Corinthian vases of the first style, that the 
traditional date of colonization—second decade of the 
seventh century B. C.—is approximately correct. By 
the demonstration that many of the proto-Corinthian 
vases are of a kind of clay which is found in the vicinity 
of the city, we learn that native artists worked after 
Corinthian models, while primitive Corinthian influence 
is otherwise vouched for by the circumstance that all 
of the silver and copper coins of the early period found 
at Locri are either Corinthian or imitations of Corin- 
thian types, and by certain crude attempts to syncretize 
Locrian and Corinthian mythology. 

In the closing decades of the sixth century B. C. the 
Persians made many a disastrous inroad upon the 
prosperity of Ionia and the Isles, which at that time 
led the rest of Greece in every form of spiritual and 
intellectual endeavor. For a short while Polycrates 
of Samos developed an extraordinary naval force and 
assembled about him a remarkable coterie of poets, 
artists and architects. But he fell at last, his court 
was broken up, and his retainers were scattered far and 
wide. Nearly the whole body of citizens at Teos and at 
Phocaea emigrated from their ancient homes. Shortly 
before the battle of Marathon a large faction of the 
men of Samos sailed for the West, and, after stopping 
at Locri, finally settled in the ill-fated Messana on 
the strait between Sicily and Italy. Where communi- 
ties moved en masse, individuals, as, for example, 
Pythagoras of Samos, who settled in the neighboring 
city of Croton, must have emigrated by hundreds to 
what was then the golden West. Now the excavations 
have brought to light at Locris a temple dating from 
the end of the sixth century, which is the only building 
of the Ionic order of architecture in either Sicily or 
Magna Graecia. Again, thousands of fragments 
of terra cotta votive tablets have been found, of the 
most refined types of Ionic art ranging from the ad- 
vanced archaic to the beginnings of the severe style, 
that is, roughly, through the last decades of the sixth 
and the first few of the fifth century B. C., precisely 
the period of Ionic emigration. One peculiarity of 
the terra cotta finds is to be seen in the large number of 
female figures which from the waist down are of colum- 
nar or tubular form. These have been found nowhere 
else, but are exact reproductions of the singular tubi- 
form marble statue of the archaic period from Samos, 
commonly called the Samian Hera. The capstone 
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of the argument is the discovery made by Dérpfeld 
that in the peculiar dimensions of the Ionic temple 
just mentioned, where the proportions are perfect 
but the unit of linear dimension one hitherto unknown, 
we have clearly the Samian cubit employed, whose 
length, .525m., is the only common divisor of all the 
structural dimensions. The conclusions are of course 
obvious: Samian artists settling at Locri towards the 
end of the sixth century made considerable contribu- 
tions to the expression of the artistic life of that com- 
munity. 

It would be needlessly wearisome to specify in 
detail how the terra cotta tablets throw light on the 
religious significance of the myth of the rapture and 
return of Persephone, on the soul cult, and the related 
Orphic religion, on the significance of the procession 
of the wicker basket in the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
origin and meaning of the Bacchic paean and the 
dithyramb, and many another historical and cultural 
problem; but the examples chosen prove the point I 
wished to make. Every one of these discoveries, and 
countless others like them, has been made _ possible 
only by the strenuous scientific study of the fine arts 
in Greece, in their local and historical variations 
—not by dilettante rhapsodizings over the antique 
like those heard in the Renaissance and the pseudo- 
classical period, when men could not tell a shoddy 
Roman copy of the second century of our era from a 
Greek original of the fifth century before Christ, 
and were constantly imposed upon by wretched modern 
frauds and even more atrocious restorations. 

A serious critical study of art history is the only 
sort that can help or interest the classicist. Few 
subjects are so liable to sciolistic treatment and so 
insufferable when thus treated. The solemn announce- 
ment of the obvious which is so often to be heard, for 
example, ‘This figure has lost its legs from the knees 
down’, or ‘the cloak is draped over a support’, or ‘the 
weight rests on the right leg and the left elbow,’ or 
‘the goddess holds a spear and wears a helmet’, etc., 
etc., is of course useless and stultifying; but even 
such wooden pronunciamentos are preferalle to senti- 
mental attitudinizing over some graceful neck, or 
sensuous lips, or charming naivelé, or any other of 
those banal phrases which disgust those whom William 
James used to call the “tough-minded”. Let the stu- 
dent know what he sees, and what it means, its genetic 
relations backwards and forwards in the history of art 
and of culture, and then leave it to him to discover 
the beauty for himself. If he can, it will be his perma- 
nent possession; if he cannot, any expenditure of time 
and eloquence is useless. Let the work done be serious, 
concentrated, exacting, let it aim at developing powers 
of criticism and discrimination, and an independent 
judgment, and finally, in the gifted few, foster the 
talent for creative work. 

And now let us consider for a moment the whole 
matter from a more detached and general point of 
view. Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, 


that the acquisition of liberal culture is a worthy lifes 
aim, and that proper provision should be made for. it 
in our Colleges of Arts and Sciences. I for one cannot 
see why our systems of education have done so much 
for the gratification of our intellectual curiosity, and 
so little for the satisfaction of our aesthetic interests. 
The end of the state, said Aristotle, is not merely life 
but a nobility in life, and the same may be said of 
education. Abstractly considered, the beautiful is as 
worthy an object of consideration as the true. It 
certainly has greater value for the ennobling of life. 
The good and the beautiful appealed most forcibly to 
the greatest of the Greek philosophers. It is a signifi- 
cant tribute to the effect upon them of their own 
national life and ideals that the search for abstract 
and unaesthetic truth bulked so small in their specula- 
tions. Our Western civilization has thrown perhaps 
undue influence upon the true. Without attempting 
to reverse an age-long prejudice, we are surely justified 
in claiming for the beautiful, if not absolute equality 
with the good and the true, at all events, an honorable 
place beside them among our educational ideals. 


UNiverstty oF ILLtNors. W. A. OLDFATHER. 


THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AFTER CAESAR’S 
DEATH 


In view of the peculiar arrangement of the chronology 
of events after Caesar’s death made by certain modern 
authorities, such as Gardthausen, Schiller and Ferrero, 
it has seemed advantageous to make a brief study of 
the sources for the first two days. 

When their task was completed and Caesar lay dead, 
the conspirators turned to address the Senate, to 
inform its members that, with the tyrant', the tyranny 
was destroyed and the republic established. They 
intended to have Caesar's estate confiscated and his 
acts rescinded?. They doubtless also expected to be 
surrounded by a joyful body of senators and to be 
acclaimed as Liberators. But the Senate was looking 
out for its own safety. All around had fled amidst 
the utmost confusion, senators and Caesarians alike’. 
However, the conspirators did not lose confidence in 
the Senate. The flight of the Senate, they thought, 
was merely from ignorance and alarm; its members 
were their own friends and relatives and would eventu- 
ally, they felt sure, rally to their support‘, 

It became necessary then to appeal to the people. 
Daggers in hand, the assassins rushed into the Forum, 
shouting that they had slain a king and a tyrant. 
One bore upon a spear a freedman's cap, a symbol of 
liberty’, But in the Forum’ they found worse con- 
fusion. The people were pouring forth from the 
theater and running in all directions, amid a terrific 
clamor’. The market was plundered and in the 
excitement some even were killed’, Brutus addressed 
those who were in the Forum and succeeded in quieting 
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them to some extent®. But the people did not fulfill 
the expectations of the conspirators; its attitude, 
amid the general confusion, was neither hostile nor 
friendly. There was, however, a large number of 
Caesar’s veterans and supporters in the crowd, and 
of these the conspirators were afraid’. They turned 
for protection to a body of gladiators whom Decimus 
Brutus had hired to come from the theater to the 
Portico of Pompey for just such a contingency”. 
Under their protection the conspirators ascended the 
Capitoline, ostensibly to offer prayer to the gods", 
but in reality as a measure of safety, for they guarded 
against attack” all approaches to the hill. 

On the Capitoline the Liberators took counsel. 
It seemed best to test the people once more when the 
excitement had somewhat abated". As a necessary 
precaution and to have a nucleus of supporters to win 
others, they hired a band of Caesar’s veterans who 
were in the city waiting to be sent to their allotted lands. 
These men received orders to go to the Forum and 
shout for peace, and by this device to secure the safety 
of the murderers, for there could be no peace without 
amnesty to them". When a crowd had been gathered, 
Cinna, the praetor, laid aside his robe of office and began 
to praise the deed of the Liberators and to attack 
Caesar. His attempt with the crowd failed and he was 
followed by the consul-elect Dolabella, seeking cover 
from his enemy Antony. Then the claques took 
courage, applauded loudly, and called for the leaders 
themselves. 

Doubtless in accordance with a preconceived plan, 
Brutus and Cassius descended with a body-guard of 
gladiators and slaves, to make trial of the people 
whether they were to be received as liberators and 
tyrannicides or as murderers“. The people, fearing 
and expectant, reccived them with silence. Brutus 
was known to them as a man of high rank and reputa- 
tion and they listened to him readily®. Appian 
records that Brutus and Cassius spoke in no humble 
manner. They lauded each other and Decimus 
Brutus, proclaimed the restcration of liberty, advised 
the recall of Sextus Pompeius, and above all exhorted 
the people to remember and emulate the virtues of 
their ancestors”. Their speeches, however, failed to 
secure the desired effect’. Neither Brutus nor Cas- 
sius was a speaker capable of rousing a crowd to action. 
Furthermore, they had both misjudged the material 
at hand. They did not see that the proletariat of the 
Rome of their day, composed as it was of the lazy, the 
beggars, the vagrants of all Italy and the discharged 
soldiers of the late wars, was no longer the sturdy 
citizenship of the early Republic. Nor did they 
understand that citizens who could so readily be 
bribed could not at the same time be lovers of liberty”. 
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Once more they were compelled to ascend the Capitoline 
to seek safety™. 

That evening there came to the Capitoline many of 
the aristocrats, among them a joyful Cicero, to assure 
the Liberators of their support*. The situation was 
thorou “lv discussed. Cicero advised immediate 
action, trged Brutus and Cassius, in their capacity of 
praetcrs, to summon the Senate to the Capitoline at 
once and thereby secure control of the reins of 
government”. This act, however, would savor of 
usurpation and might lead to violence, from which 
Brutus shrank*. It was accordingly decided best 
to enter into negotiations with the Caesarian party 
and to endeavor to persuade it to a compromise’. 

In the planning of the assassination, many had 
suggested the advisability of removing, along with 
Caesar, Antony, Caesar’s colleague in the consulship 
and his chief supporter. Brutus opposed this as unjust, 
possibly also in the hope of Antony's ultimate reform; 
his wishes prevailed™. Accordingly, Trebonius de- 
layed Antony with conversation while Caesar was 
being killed. In the uproar following, Antony fled 
in alarm”. Assisted by friends, he disguised himself 
and succeeded in reaching his home on the Esquiline’, 
where he barricaded his doors and awaited develop- 
ments*®. When he learned of the flight to the Capitol, 
he regained his confidence”. That night he played his 
great coup when he secured the transfer of Caesar's 
money and all his official papers to his own house*’. 
The powers these gave him put him definitely at the 
head of the Caesarian party. 

Lepidus, Antony's only competitor, was in the Forum 
when he heard the news of Caesar’s death. He fled 
immediately to the island in the river, where he was 
collecting troops preparatory to departing for Gaul. 
These troops he led at once over into the Campus” and 
that night he occupied the Forum*®, 

Such, then, was the situation of the Caesarians when 
the messengers came from the conspirators. Cicero 
had steadfastly refused to have anything to do with 
the embassy™, but other consulars were present on the 
Capitol and were willing to undertake it. The tone 
of the conspirators in this message was humble; they 
asked merely toleration for the good of the country® 
and invited both Antony and Lepidus to the Capitol 
for deliberation®. Both replied that they would 
answer the next day®”. The second day was taken up 
by both sides in rallying supporters. In the morning 
Lepidus harangued the soldiers in the Forum and 
promised vengeance®. The colonized soldiers flocked 
into the city intent on having a hand in this vengeance®. 
Others supported the assassins and declared that 
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liberty was restored, These, together with slaves 
to whom liberty had been promised, flocked to the 
Capitoline®. 

The second evening the Caesarian leaders held a 
conference". Lepidus urged that they take the army, 
seize the conspirators, and avenge their great leader. 
Hirtius advised compromise and reconciliation. An- 
tony agreed to this, probably that the power might not 
go into Lepidus’s hands through the use of the army. 
Lepidus was compelled to yield and the Caesarian 
leaders sent a message to the capitol, stating that, 
in spite of their oaths to Caesar, they were willing to 
consider matters in the Senate for the good of the 
city®. Antony took over the administration of the 
city, placed watches about, and had fires lighted to 
prevent treachery*. In accordance with his promise, 
he called the Senate to meet the following morning, 
March 17, at the temple of Tellus“. At this meeting 
the amnesty was made official. 

This: résumé of the two days following Caesar's 
death differs from the accounts given by Schiller, 
Geschichte der Rémischen Kaizerzeit, 1. 1, Chapter 
I, 2, Gurdthausen, Augustus und Seine Zeit, 1. 1, 
Chapter 2, and Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, 2, Chapter 1, in the date assigned to the meet- 
ing in the Forum. All of these authorities place that 
meeting on the second day, March 16%, The authority 
for this view seems to be Plutarch, Caesar 67. The 
reasons for differing with this opinion are based on 
Nicolaus, Appian and Dio Cassius, all of whom agree 
in putting the meeting on the first day. Nicolaus (26) 
records that, after the conspirators had reached the 
capitol, they decided to make trial of the people. 
Appian, Bellum Civile 2. 121. 2, treats the meeting in 
considerable detail, without remarking the passage of a 
night. Dio Cassius writes (44.21) of an assembly late 
in the day in which the assassins addressed the people. 
He omits mention of an earlier ascent to the Capitol. 

Appian (2. 123) states that, as the conspirators 
returned from the assembly, they enabled their friends 
and relatives to come to them in the temple and sent 
from among them messengers to Antony and Lepidus. 
Nicolaus says (27): ‘After the assembly, returning 
to the Capitol, they deliberated what was best to be 
done. It seemed advisable to send embassadors to 
Antony and Lepidus’. These two statements make it 
evident that the negotiations with the Caesarian party 
did not begin till after the assembly in the Forum. 
Cicero, in the Second Philippic 35, shows clearly that 
the negotiations began the first night. Appian, it is 
true, is not always exact in chronology, since he puts 
the meeting of the Senate on the second day instead 
of on the third. His statement in this particular case, 
however, is corroborated by Nicolaus, who was the 
nearest to the deed in point of time and appears to be 
accurate. Again, if we accept the statements of our 
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three ancient authorities that the Liberators did not 
treat with the Caesarians until after the assembly in 
the Forum, the evidence of Cicero that the negotiations 
began on the night of March 15 will force us to the 
conclusion that the assembly in the Forum took place 
on March 15 instead of on March 16. 


WALLACE E, CALDWELL. 
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THE MILITARY TACTICS OF CAESAR AND OF 
. TO-DAY 


We who believe that the classical languages are not 
dead, but are in reality very much alive, have, in the 
matter of military tactics, a new testimony to the 
correctness of our belief. Xenophon may be the 
admitted teacher of tactics to many (see THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 8.34); but it is in Caesar and other 
Roman authors that we find the employment of 
methods of warfare that are being so closely repeated 
to-day in the lamentable war ravaging Europe and, for 
that matter, most of the world, that we exclaim once 
more, ‘There is nothing new under the sun’, 

The Roman conquered the world as much by the 
spade as by the sword. He never willingly delivered 
battle without having at his rear a fortified camp to 
which he might fall back; he never even passed the 
night without having constructed around himself such 
a camp. This camp was encircled by a wall and a 
ditch; on the wall there were small redoubts containing 
every one a post of soldiers, who patrolled the wall 
halfway to the next redoubt on each side, and served as 
a defending force; but reenforcements might be hur- 
ried to any point from the main body resting within 
the camp, their free motion being facilitated by a 
wide, open passageway extending all the way around 
inside the walls, between the walls and the tents. 

Our knowledge of the present European War is 
beclouded more or less by the activities of press censors 
and of partisan pleaders, but the method of tactics 
seems reasonably clear, and not in any way open to 
dispute. The front of the army, so write the military 
experts in the periodicals, is a great one-sided fortress, 
facing the enemy, with long lines of trenches, in which 
the. soldiers remain when on the firing line. For 
greater safety, these trenches are in the form of a 
sunken passageway, rather than of a raised wall and 
a ditch; but in essence they are the same as the wall 
and the ditch which formed the side of the Roman 
camp. Within these trenches the soldiers are not 
arranged evenly, one every so many feet or yards, but 
are stationed by groups more or less strong every 
hundred yards or so, an arrangement which quite 
parallels the redoubts on the wall of the Roman camp, 
with their battalions; these posts are responsible for 
the defense of the more or less vacant space on either 
side. Larger detachments are kept somewhat to the 
rear, ready to be rushed to any point which the enemy 
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attacks in force, just as the Roman camp contained 
the bulk of the army ready for a quick reenforcing 
of any part of the wall. 

So much for defensive methods; the offense against 
such a fortified line is to-day even more strikingly 
like that of antiquity. The Romans drew up their 
artillery—engines hurling stones or spears or arrows 
by the motive power of twisted ropes—as near as pos- 
sible to the defenses, and sought to drive the defenders 
off the walls by flights of missiles from this artillery, 
aided largely by arrows shot from bows, by slugs 
from slings, and all other long-range weapons. Under 
cover of this fire the assailants advanced, and attempted 
to make a breach in th: walls by battering rams or to 
scale them by climbing or by ladders. Of necessity 
the artillery had to cease when the assailants came up 
to the very walls, whereupon the defenders rushed out 
from behind the defenses and engaged in hand-to- 
hand conflict with the assailants, with the advantage 
of position. 

This entire description, with only the change of 
stones, arrows and slugs to shell, shrapnel and bullets, 
and of walls to trenches, might have been written of 
the fighting along the contending lines in Europe 
to-day. Artillery is posted where it can sweep over 
the trenches of the enemy, and the point to be attacked 
is assailed by a terrific fire of shrapnel, making it 
certain death for the defenders to expose themselves. 
Every effort is made to silence any artillery which the 
defenders may have. When the defense is supposed 
to have been enfeebled, columns of troops are sent 
forward from the lines of the assailants under cover of 
the artillery fire, which continues until the advancing 
troops are actually threatened by the fire of their own 
artillery. Then the artillery fire abruptly ceases, 
and the assailants charge forward the remaining three 
or four hundred yards, seeking to enter the trenches 
of the foe and to engage in hand-to-hand conflict before 
the men in the trenches can spring up and by rifle fire 
and the fire of the unsilenced light artillery mow down 
the oncoming foe. 

The parallel is, of course, between the ancient 
assault on a fortified camp or city and a modern battle, 
not between an ancient battle in the open and a modern 
battle; but it is none the less illuminating. The effect 
of the invention of gunpowder was to increase’ the 
range at which men fought, since powder-driven mis- 
siles had much greater range of flight than those merely 
hurled by hand or impelled by the torsion of ropes; 
and this increase of the fighting range went on until 
it was commonly believed that hand-to-hand conflict, 
with the use of cavalry, sword, and bayonet, belonged 
to an age gone by. But the rapid improvement in 
artillery, especially in the development of shrapnel 
and in increased accuracy and rapidity of fire, has 
counterbalanced the influence of the musket and its 
successor, the long-range rifle. Under cover of artil- 
lery fire, forces approach close to the enemy, and the 
conditions for hand-to-hand fighting are once more 


realized. The cavalryman, the bayonet and the sword 
are coming back into vogue. And here, again, there 
is a terrible parallelism to ancient fighting. To those 
of us who are opposed to war, it has been some slight 
consolation to reflect that the invention of death- 
dealing engines has, by increasing the distance between 
the fighters, actually decreased the deadliness of the 
firing, since the percentage of hits was reduced by the 
increased range. But this latest development, which 
has reduced the distance between the combatants, has 
greatly increased the percentage of casualties, so that 
the battles of to-day are more nearly comparable, 
in the shedding of blood, to the terrible carnage of the 
time of Caesar. 

This return to short-range fighting in modern war- 
fare has become the most striking feature of the 
present European war; it was noticeable, though to a 
smaller degree, in the Russo-Japanese War; but before 
that, in all the history of gunpowder warfare, fighting 
had been more a matter of shooting and being shot at 
from a distance. But now the hands of the clock of 
war stand once more in the position in which they stood 
two thousand years ago. 

At the present crisis of the world’s history, the teacher 
in the schoolroom must perforce be neutral, whatever 
his judgments or his prejudices may be; but the teacher 
of Latin should welcome the opportunity to show the 
close relation between ancient and modern warfare 
and thereby to demonstrate in another field the domi- 
nance of the allegedly ‘dead’ Romans. He may teach 
also the lesson of the horrors and the foliy of human 


warfare. 
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REVIEWS 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by P. F. O’Brien. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss (1913). 
Pp. citi + 316 + 110. 33 illustrations. 

While this book, scholastically and pedagogically 
considered, does not rise to the high level of attain- 
ment of the best recent school editions of Vergil, yet it 
is by no means lacking in general excellence and in 
certain specific attractive features. Its chief merit, 
arising from Mr. O'Brien's ready wit and extensive 
reading, consists in a freshness of approach and a fairly 
constant stimulation of the reader’s interest. Its 
defects spring from the same source: the editor's 
reading, though extensive, seems at times to be super- 
ficial, and his evaluation of authorities is uncritical; 
his wit, not content to be merely ready, becomes 
restless, and leads him occasionally into inaccurate 
statement of fact and frequently into infelicitous 
vagaries of expression. 

The Introduction is altogether too long. It covers 
ninety pages and deals with twenty topics. Very 
much of this material could be omitted without great 
loss to either student or teacher; the remainder should 
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be systematically arranged under a few heads. For 
example, it would seem that the topics The Poem, 
Pius Aeneas, The Tale of Troy, The Legend of Aeneas, 
and The Story of the Aeneid might be condensed into 
one chapter. On the other hand, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find included under the title Virgil’s Indebted- 
ness such logically disconnected themes as his ‘Pa- 
tronal” (sic!) obligations to Maecenas and his ‘‘Liter- 
ary” borrowings from Homer. There are many rash 
statements in the Introduction. Is Vergillius with two 
l’s the true spelling of the poet’s name (xiii, note)? 
Is it true (xxxvi) that “in modern times, the Delphin 
edition of Charles de la Rue, the Jesuit (Ruaeus), has 
done more than any single edition to advance the study 
of Virgil’? Is Juno styled Saturnia when bent on 
mischief (Ixix), and was Apollo (Ixxii) celebrated for 
his gait no less than for his beauty? The editor states 
(Ixxxii) that ‘Syncope differs from Crasis by not invol- 
ving any change in spelling”; he is probably thinking 
of synizesis or synaeresis rather than of syncope. 

A reader who from an editor of the Classics demands 
classical restraint would object to the unconventional 
modes of expression in which the editor freely indulges. 
Through the favor of the ‘‘first Roman Princeps”’ 
Vergil ‘‘could nestle and dream in sweet Parthenope”’ 
(xvii); “it is hard to deny that the Princeps was Virgil's 
beau-ideal”’ (xviii). Mr. O’Brien uses ‘“‘puzzle’’ (xxvi, 
and in note to 2. 136), where most scholars would 
prefer the equally significant and much more dignified 
‘problem’. It is unwise to degrade one of the world’s 
great epics by such a comment as “it was the widow 
who set her cap for the widower” (xxxiii), The remarks 
(xliv) about the “‘stercorised nuggets” are also in bad 
taste. These are but a few out of many. 

The text of the poem has the long vowels marked by 
a dot; after one becomes accustomed to the uncapped 
i’s, both vocalic and consonantal, the device proves 
exceedingly useful, although in my mind not prefer- 
able to the more commonly used macron. Brief, but 
convenient, metrical indices at the end of each book 
assemble those verses which present difficulties in 
scansion. 

The notes are meager in content, and to a great 
extent consist merely of translations, the majority 
of which could hardly be justified if measured by the 
vigorous norm laid down by Mr. Bradley in THE 
CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY 8. 18-20. There seem to be no 
references to any Grammar, and hardly any even to the 
grammatical section in the Introduction. In the 
Notes, as in the Introduction, the reader is irritated 
by injudicious colloquialisms, incomplete references, 
and meaningless brackets, It is unnecessary to take 
up the many passages in which one may with good 
reason differ from Mr. O’Brien’s interpretation. 
Often his translations and suggestions are vivid and 
valuable, at other times they seem forced and false. 
On 1. 714 he remarks that Phoenissa, ‘‘associated as it is 
with the notion of ‘purple-red’, is here splendidly used 
to suggest Dido's crimson flushings of love’’. 


As a specimen of Mr. O’Brien’s style, the following 
passage (xxxix) may prove interesting and timely. 
Behold Germans and English, the deadly enemies of 
to-day, uniting their arms upon the field of scholarship 
in order to demolish the prestige of the Latin poet. 

But at the last a cannonade of German criticism 
opened fire upon Virgil and ‘all his works and pomps’. 
The famous Niebuhr led the attack. The still more 
famous Mommsen seconded in due course. Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle in England supported the batteries 
of the Fatherland; Keightley, Keble, and Gladstone 
poured in a dropping fire. Never again, Mr. Sellar 
reluctantly admits, can Virgil enter into rivalry with 
Homer as the inspired poet of heroic action. The 
Mantuan flagstaff has been riddled, but the flag itself, 
though now somewhat dimmed and rent, remains. 
Under its folds have gathered great historians like 
Tacitus and Gibbon; essayists like Macaulay and 
Montaigne; saints like Augustine and Jerome; literary 
divines from Bede to John Henry Newman; orators 
of fame like Bossuet and Burke; great critics from 
Aulus Gellius and Macrobius to Voltaire and Sainte- 
Beuve; distinguished commentators from Cornutus, 
Probus, and Servius to Heyne, Henry and Conington. 
It has borne upon it a spell for the great poets of more 
than one literature. Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and 
Aristo, Voltaire and Camoens, Surrey and Spenser, 
Marlowe and Milton, Dryden and Thomson, Words- 
worth and Tennyson attest its inspiration and its 

wer. It is the ‘royalist and chastest’ flag that ever 

been hung in the temple-choir of the ro ee 
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The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (1914). $1.00. 
A few years ago American scholars welcomed cordi- 

ally Professor Mustard’s edition of the Eclogues of 

Baptista Mantuanus not only because of the skill 

with which the work was done but because they felt a 

natural pride that one of our number was increasing 

the breadth of our scholarship by publications in a 

relatively neglected field. The piscatory eclogues 

of Jacopo Sannazaro (Actius Syncerus) are still more 
worthy of the Latinist’s attention; for, while we may 
scarcely subscribe to Giambattista Marino's characteri- 
zation, ‘‘il pescator che gia solea nel canto girsen si pres- 
so al gran pastor di Manto”, nor with Flaminius salute 
Sannazaro as “‘divino proxime Virgilio”, he is at least 
one of the best writers of Latin in modern times. In 
fact, one may quarrel a little with Professor Mustard, 
because he has so restricted himself to his immediate 
business of editing the Eclogues as hardly to leave the 
layman with an adequate idea of Sannazaro’s import- 
ance in other departments of literature. The signifi- 
cance of his Arcadia may have been over-estimated 
in some quarters, but in one century alone it ran through 
almost three score editions, and among his Latin works 
the elegiac poems still possess a charm for us, and his 
real masterpiece, the De Partu Virginis, won him the 
title of the Christian Vergil not altogether undeservedly, 
however foreign such a tour de force may be to our 
taste to-day. His three books of Epigrams also merit 
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attention from those who are interested in the history 
of that form of composition. 

But, if the editor’s modest conception of his task 
led him perhaps to present Sannazaro’s biography 
less impressively than he might, he has, at any rate, 
made his reader realize fully the influence that the 
Eclogues themselves have had on subsequent litera- 
ture. The quotations are necessarily liberal, since 
many came from rare books, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portugese, French, etc., that are not procurable from 
any one library. Of course, in this work of literary 
ferreting Professor Mustard is a past-master, as well 
as in tracing the dependence of an author upon his 
predecessors. Accordingly, the notes abound in 
citations from classical writers whom Sannazaro 
imitated, These naturally are taken most frequently 
from Vergil or from his model, Theocritus. Of other 
poets Catullus perhaps was oftener,in Sannazaro’s 
mind than the annotations lead us to suspect. To me 
such verses as Eclogue 1. 62, 63, 88, 93 and 2.16 
recall respectively Catullus 64.125 and 198, 331, 
382-383, 31.2 and 68.25, although I admit I am but an 
amateur in harkening to literary echoes. Perhaps the 
refrain of Catullus 64.327, etc., was in Sannazaro’s 
' mind, as he penned 5.32 and 36, as well as the inter- 
calary verses of Vergil and Theocritus. Whether 
our writer was also indebted to Lucian’s Marine Dia- 
logues might be worth investigating. 

In general the commentary suffices, but possibly 
some of the less usual words of the text should have 
been translated for the sort of reader who will peruse 
the Eclogues as a pastime. No school-boy is likely 
to be corrupted. If he were, I should object to 
Virgil for Vergil, and such orthographical portents as, 
e.g. in the Vatican Fragment, furijs (28), medijs (38), 
protjcere (39). As for Sannazaro’s famous villa, 
should we prefer Mergillina with Professor Mustard 
(p. 13: but cf. 18), or Mergellina with the Neapolitans? 
Other editors have given us even Mergoglino and 
Mergyllina, and ‘the derivation from mergus is still 
in doubt. Finally, without being a mind-reader, 
the reviewer does not believe that Sannazaro limited 
the blueness either of the editor’s ancestors (3.21) 
or of the sea-nymphs (4.4) to their eyes. The former 
were woad-stained (Caesar, B.G.5.14.2; Martial, 11. 
53-1), and how blue the latter were is at least sug- 
gested by our poet himself in 5.80. But these are 
small matters. 

Whoever has thrilled with the sight of hundreds of 
dolphins, the acrobats of the sea, sporting amphibiously 
in the Mediterranean (1.6; 4.26), or watched the 
Neapolitan fishermen spreading their nets to dry in 
the sun and coiling the ropes (1.42—43), or on some hot 
summer night spied them far off-shore, tricking their 
prey by the flare of torches (2.5), or visited the towns 
and villages that like so many brilliant jewels consti- 
tute a coronet around the Bay of Naples will read this 
edition of Sannazaro’s piscatory eclogues with all the 
delights of recognition—there is scarcely an island or 
locality of classic interest for many a mile around the 


Crater which ‘‘il nobil Pescator di Mergellina”’ fails to 
introduce—and with special gratitude to the scholar 
who has made the poems accessible in such a tasteful 
and admirable volume. It should be in the hands of 
any well educated tourist who climbs the steps of 
Santa Maria del Parto at Naples, La Chiesa del San- 
nazaro, to see the monument behind the high-altar to 
Actius Syncerus, for which the great Cardinal Bembo 
composed the epitaph: DA SACRO CINERI FLORES 
HIC ILLE MARONI SYNCERUS MUSA PROXI- 
MUS UT TUMULO. 
WALTON Brooks McDANIEL. 
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CLASSICAL CONFERENCE, NEW YORK CITY, 
NOVEMBER 28 


As announced in THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 8.55, a 
Classical Conference was held on Saturday, November 
28, at the College of the City of New York, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. Dr. F. A. Dakin of the Haverford 
School, presided. Since, for reasons for which the 
Conference was in no way to blame, the meeting was 
late in starting, the latter part of the programme, which 
called “‘for an exchange of experiences in the teaching of 
vocabulary, syntax, composition and unprepared read- 
ing’’, had to be abandoned. It is quite certain, also, 
that had there been time, there would have been a 
vigorous general discussion of the main topic, the 
Reorganization of Secondary School Latin. On this 
subject formal papers were read by Dr. Foster, Mr. 
Breed and Mr. Jenks. Miss Jessie M. Glenn, Miss 
Theodora Ethel Wye and Professor Knapp also, by 
previous arrangement, spoke on this topic. It may be 
possible to present later in THE CLAsstIcaAL WEEKLY 
parts, at least, of the set papers. 

The Conference was encouraging in at least two 
respects. The attendance was large. The speakers 
did not rest content with the practice, all too common 
in classical gatherings of lamenting the unsatisfactori- 
ness of prevailing conditions, but made definite and 
concrete suggestions for remedy. To be sure, as Mr. 
Jenks pointed out, some of these definite suggestions 
had been made long years ago, had been definitely 
tested, and had as a result been set aside; there is a 
cycle tendency in such matters, to be seen, for instance, 
in the increased stress laid recently on sight reading, or, 
the proposal to substitute other Latin for Caesar, and 
in the advocacy of the Direct Method. A point urged 
by one speaker was the need of mutual sympathy and 
cooperation between the teachers of Latin in the Schools 
and those in the Colleges; College entrance require- 
ments, it was argued, tend to steady the Latin work in 
the Schools, and thereby, to defend both Latin and its 
teachers. Concrete suggestions for betterment of 
conditions and improvement of work, when submitted 
by teachers in Schools or Colleges, should be careful 
and sympathetically examined by the other part of the 
upholders of Latin. c. K. 


